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raised himself in his bed, and, resting his elbow on
the pillow, called for a piece of paper. In a fitful
gleam of hope, perhaps, he wrote this touching little
note to his friend John Wier, the chief physician of the
Duke of Cleves, and the famous pupil of Cornelius
Agrippa : " Mi Wieri, veni, veni. De vita periclitor,
et te cupio. Nee vivus, nee mortuus, ero ingratus.
Plura non possum, sed obnixe oro ut festines. Vale.
Tuus Ph. Sidney."

But death came more quickly than the physician.
Before daybreak on Monday, the i/th, Gifford walked
gently to the bedside and asked Sidney how he was.
" I feel myself more weak/* he replied. " I have not
slept this night." He was troubled in his mind,
doubting whether his prayers had been answered
and his sins forgiven. Gifford comforted him with
texts and pious assurances. Sidney then, lifting up
his eyes and hands, exclaimed, " I would not change
my joy for the empire of the world."

He called for his will, had it read over to him, and
dictated and signed the codicil, by which, among
other bequests, he left his best sword to the Earl of
Essex, and the next best to Lord Willoughby. That
done, he asked that the poem he had written two or
three weeks ago might be chanted to him for the last
time. During the next three or four hours he con-
versed at intervals on matters proper to the occasion.
Whenever there was a long pause and his friends
kept silence, thinking he might be asleep, he asked
them to talk on: "I pray you speak to me still."

About noon he became visibly weaker, and he
took leave, one by one, of his sorrowing friends.